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This chapter highlights the need from the perspective of the consuming community for an 
integrated approach to the comparative analysis of guantified material culture and 
environmental assemblages and change over time. At the same time, given the plentiful 
evidence for long-distance trade in the Roman world, it is important to begin to 
understand what this represented to different consuming communities in terms of 
expectations and values. What are 'normal' distributions in a marine or terrestrial 
environment or in different social contexts? Long-distance traded goods are common on 
early Roman military sites on the frontiers, but rare on native sites, though in real terms 
it would have cost the same to reach both communities. Were these goods luxury in the 
native context, but everyday in the military? What would the military have considered as 
exotic? 
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After a brief consideration of 'what is the point of trying to quantify trading activity in the 
Roman world', Andrew Wilson's chapter is concerned primarily with the 'what' of trade. 
His focus is primarily on the actual and potential contribution that the study of 
commodities can make: the trade in marble and other stone, such as querns and 
millstones; the study of amphorae — the ceramic containers for perishables like wine, olive 
oil, fish products, preserved fruits, etc; and of pottery, particularly the widely 
distributed fine wares, such as the North African-manufactured African Red Slip Wares. 
To these examples he reflects a little on what the study of the infrastructure of 
production can add — in this case the study of the factories producing salted fish and 
related by-products. On a different but related topic concerning infrastructure, and 
using the chosen category of evidence as a measure of the changing volume and 
direction of (Mediterranean) trade, he has also considered the study of ancient 
shipwrecks. 

With each of his case studies, Wilson is careful to probe their strengths and weaknesses. 
In the case of categories of artefact or commodity the prime concern is the availability of 
suitably quantified data that can be tested with rigorous comparative analysis, but there 
is also the need to set the respective categories in their material context. Barrels or skins, 
rather than amphorae, may have been the preferred medium of transport of wine, olive 
oil, and other commodities in certain regions at certain times, but these survive (p. 251) 
exceptionally in the archaeological record; equally, the incidence of an artefact category 
such as ceramic tableware or a quern has to be seen in the context of its find 
circumstance and the extent of fieldwork, and in relation to similar products — another 
material type or make of tableware or quern, for example. Then there is the question of 
how the incidence relates to differing intensities of fieldwork; do large quantities of 
amphorae on military sites in the north-western provinces simply reflect the huge amount 
of excavation that has been undertaken on them in preference to towns and rural sites? 
Can pottery tablewares be considered in isolation from glassware and metalwork (which 
tend to be recycled when discarded)? To what extent is our understanding of shipwreck 
data biased by the relative visibility on the seabed of cargoes of amphorae and the lack of 
rigorous and methodical, regional survey to identify the ships which carried less 
archaeologically visible cargoes? Probably the greatest expected incidence of wrecks in 
the western Mediterranean between the mid-first century AD and the mid-fifth century 
AD might be expected in the seaways between Ostia/Portus and the sources of grain and 
olive oil emanating from North African ports, particularly Africa Proconsularis. There is no 
hint of this in the shipwreck record. One explanation for this might be that even the 
volume of traffic generated by the corn supply was less than that carrying other 
commodities in other regions; another would be that the relevant coasts and deep sea 
have not been systematically sampled by rigorous survey. 

If Wilson's focus is on the 'what' of trade, should we not also consider the collective 
evidence of all categories of available evidence, but this time from the perspective of the 
consumer? Gradually we are acquiring more and more datasets of finds from excavated 
sites throughout the settlement hierarchy in several provinces and regions of the Roman 
empire. If these datasets have sound chronological control we have the possibility, first, 
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of exploring change through time at each settlement under consideration. Second, by 
comparative analysis, we can observe variation in patterns of consumption among 
different types of settlement in the region or province; then region to region, province to 
province. This approach could consider first diversity in material and biological remains, 
the latter including the direct evidence of animals and plant types consumed as well as the 
indirect as indicated by transport amphorae, etc. Second, there (p. 252) is the extent of 
the contribution to the life of the community concerned from outside its immediate 
territory. What derives from the region, outside the immediate territory, but within a 
radius of, say, 100 km; what derives from further afield? What is the proportion of long- 
distance traded foodstuffs and material goods? How do these ratios change with time? 
This approach assumes that the sources of all material goods and foodstuffs are known, 
but of course this is seldom, if ever, the case. However, it is possible to develop 
probabilities in determining sources for the 'unknown' categories, using provenancing 
technigues in the case of some materials, such as ceramics and stone, or making 
assessments of workshop traditions for rarer items. 

Just as the study of individual categories of material in Wilson's study is limited to the 
available sample of recorded examples, so, too, is the study of a settlement's 
consumption limited by the size of the available dataset which seriously inhibits the 
answering of the guestion 'how much?'. Nevertheless the correlation of diversity against 
relative abundance could form the basis for the development of an index, period by 
period, of a settlement's relative wealth or complexity and thereby form the basis for 
inter-provincial or inter-regional comparisons. It will also address from the point of view 
of the consumer the impact of the rise and fall of particular industries and food 
producers. How, for example, did the decline of Baetican olive oil export and the 
conseguent rise of African oil affect the overall consumption of olive oil among settlements 
around the shores of the west and central Mediterranean? 

At the moment we do not have the basis for making such comparisons between 
settlements other than on the basis of size, usually taken as the walled area of a 
settlement, and on the number and diversity of public buildings, which, in the absence of 
written evidence, are often taken as an indicator of the settlement's legal status. The 
emphasis on the walled area privileges the settlement's development trajectory at one 
particular moment, as does the provision of public buildings, usually taken from their 
estimated date of construction. While geophysical survey and surface collection of datable 
ceramics — particularly valuable when the technigues are combined — are beginning to 
provide alternative approaches to calculating size of the built environment and change 
over time, the post-construction (p. 253) histories of public buildings do not provide a 
safe insight into the settlement's changing fortunes over time, though their initial 
construction does provide evidence of scale of investment at that particular moment. 

Approaching Roman-period economic behaviour from the point of view of studying both 
the 'what' of trade and the variable patterns of material and biological consumption 
through the settlement hierarchy on a regional or provincial basis is clearly one, 
interconnected way forward for examining change over time and regional variation. We 
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need to define the artefacts and their provenances; and we also need to study their 
consumption in context. In addition, however, it is important to begin to think about the 
relative and changing value of goods and foodstuffs over time and distance and 
determine what is local, as opposed to regional or luxury (long-distance) trade. 

Let us take the Mediterranean, for example, where, as many have commented before, 
access to the sea undoubtedly enhanced the ease with which goods were transported 
around its shores and determined new approaches to the technology of transportation. It 
is generally accepted that the development of the shape of the amphora as a vessel for 
transporting liguids was to facilitate its tight packing into the holds of ships. But, in a 
Mediterranean context, we are immediately confronted with the guestion of what 
constitutes local for an amphora-carried wine which is produced near to and exported 
from a particular port? Setting aside the capital costs of the ship, what was the cost 
differential between transporting an amphora 15 miles, the land-based eguivalent of local, 
or 500 miles, the land-based eguivalent of long-distance or luxury? In the terrestrial 
context, the pattern of distribution inland from the point of production, constrained by 
the costs of transport, is likely to be clearly defined, with a steep fall-off of volume with 
distance from the origin. In the maritime situation, however, the fall-off of volume with 
distance is much more gradual, making the task of distinguishing between local, regional, 
and long-distance traffic much harder. 

Consider the cost implications of distributing wine to any location around, say, the west 
basin of the Mediterranean from a port also located on the shore of the same basin. Can 
wine exported from Cosa in the later Republic in Dressel 1 amphorae, for example, be 
regarded as local a wine to consumers in Carthage, Marseilles, Naples, (p. 254) 
Tarragona, etc, as it was to consumers in Cosa and its hinterland? Is the Mediterranean 
distribution of Dressel 1 different in any way from that of earlier wine amphorae? Is it a 
guestion of the volume of the trade, or rather the pattern of distribution away from the 
Mediterranean coast into the hinterland of Iberia or Gaul, and as far as southern Britain 
which is distinctive and distinguishes Dressel 1 from its predecessors? 1 

That some, if not all, of the coastal consumption of wine carried in Dressel 1 amphorae 
might be regarded as local is borne out by the pattern of behaviour of ordinary cooking 
wares produced close to the sea and with correspondingly extensive maritime 
distributions, such as the hand-made pottery produced on the island of Pantelleria, 
midway between Sicily and North Africa, in late Republican and imperial times. 2 This was 
as 'local' in ports along the North African and west Italian coasts as it was in Pantelleria, 
but there is no evidence for significant inland distribution away from the ports. In a 
terrestrial context where distribution is entirely based on land-based transport, the 
circulation of cooking wares is generally concentrated within a radius of about 30 miles of 
the production centre. In a maritime situation 30 land-based miles translates potentially 
into hundreds of marine miles. If we regarded cooking wares of any particular period as 
essentially an indicator of the local we might regard the normal distance coastally 
produced wares travelled by sea as determining the 'local' in a maritime context. 

Allowing that local, regional, and long-distance can carry different meanings in a maritime 
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as opposed to a terrestrial context, it is then necessary to determine whether a 
distribution has exceptional characteristics. In the case of wine carried in Dressel 1 
amphorae it has been suggested above that significant inland distribution in Gaul and 
Iberia might distinguish it from wines with an essentially coastal distribution. Similar 
observations can be made about the distribution of olive oil-carrying Dressel 20 
amphorae produced along the Guadalguivir and exported in significant quantity via Cadiz, 
situated at the mouth of that river. 3 This oil, too, has a very pronounced inland 
distribution with significant quantities of finds on the (p. 255) northern frontier, 
particularly along the Rhine and in Britain, and probably transported via the Rhone and 
the Rhine. At the same time there appears to be a marked bias in the Mediterranean 
distribution towards Rome where very large quantities have been recorded from Monte 
Testaccio. Indeed, on the evidence that we have this mound of discarded amphorae 
seems to be very largely composed of Dressel 20 amphorae. The distribution of this type 
of transport vessel appears therefore to distinguish itself from others with a 
Mediterranean circulation in two respects, extreme variability in the maritime context and 
a maintained and focused terrestrial distribution, evident in the lack of decline in quantity 
with distance from the production areas to the frontiers. 

Such a difference in the nature of the distribution points to contributing factors other 
than those of a straightforward commercial character. The significant presence at Rome 
and on the northern frontier suggests that Baetican olive oil was bought and distributed 
for political reasons, supplying garrisons and the populace in Rome. While these 
subjective observations about Dressel 1 and Dressel 20 amphorae can in due course be 
tested statistically with quantified data, the behaviour of the latter type at least reminds 
us that any consideration of patterns of consumption may need to take account of a 
political context. Potentially, both a competitive, entrepreneurial mode of distribution and 
consumption can run alongside a system driven and paid for by the state, in this case to 
contribute to Rome's annona and the supply of the army. Clear distinctions in the pattern 
of ceramic supplies to military as opposed to civilian sites have been observed in early 
Roman Britain. South Gaulish sigiHata (tableware) and olive oil-carrying amphorae 
(predominantly Baetican Dressel 20s) dominate military assemblages, while North 
Gaulish, Gallo-Belgic pottery (tableware) and wine amphorae dominate the others. 4 
Implications of these studies are not only that the value and significance of these goods 
and commodities are different according to the context of their consumption, but also that 
there were parallel, but not necessarily mutually exclusive, systems of transport or 
trade, one in the domain of the state, the other in the domain of the private merchant. 

(p.256) In relation to value, the evidence of differentiated distribution systems raises 
more general questions about luxury and long-distance trade. In terms of the energies 
expended to deliver amphorae from the Mediterranean to Britain, no distinction can be 
drawn between those which were consumed by the army and those which reached the 
native elites. For the former, the goods delivered were part of their expectation — wine, 
olive oil, sigillata tableware, and many other goods were part of what was perceived to be 
necessary to support an appropriate and accustomed lifestyle among the frontier armies 
and garrisons. The Roman pottery and other finds from the Neronian fortress at Uskin 
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South Wales together provide a typical example of the range and guantities of imported 
goods to be found in a first-century Roman military context. 5 Barely half a century later 
the documents recovered from the fort at Vindolanda (AD 90-120) on the northern 
frontier of Britain provide a complementary picture to that of the archaeology. 6 In the 
case of foodstuffs, the items likely to have been contained by amphorae are 
supplemented by a list which includes further exotica, such as spices and pepper, from 
south or south-east Asia, but also a range of food, more than two-thirds of the total, such 
as cereals, eggs, pork fat, venison, etc, and drink, notably beer, which could have been 
provided from the region, if not very locally. 7 The totality of more than forty different 
types of food and drink, and the ways in which they would have been prepared and 
served to table, rather than the individual item, are striking. It is not clear what would, or 
might have been, considered a luxury in this context, but there is little doubt that the 
maintenance of a distinct, 'Roman' or 'Roman military' way of life, was an essential 
ingredient in maintaining morale on the frontiers. Cash certainly changed hands for some 
of the items listed, but we do not know how costs impacted on the standard of living of 
the individual officer or ordinary soldier. The contrast in the archaeological record with 
contemporary native sites in northern Britain for which we do not have any written 
sources is pronounced. 8 In terms of the ceramic assemblages alone, only small guantities 
of imported amphorae, sigillata, and other wares are (p. 257) recorded. As with 
Vindolanda we cannot easily gauge the impact acguiring these luxuries had on the native 
elites and their retinues. Even if the exchange rate was no longer one slave for one 
amphora of wine as Diodorus Siculus described for the Gauls in the late Republic (V. 
26.3), the price was likely to have been significant. In the case of the southern British 
native elites, who had been in receipt of similar goods from the Mediterranean region for 
several generations before annexation, the wine represented a luxury, a commodity 
which revealed and reinforced their status and was a prominent feature of their burial 
assemblages. Luxury to a native chief was but one element in the complex, standardized 
way of life of a Roman officer. 

In order to develop further analyses, such as the above consideration of luxury, and to 
conclude, it is essential that we not only continue to develop rigorous approaches and 
consistent methodologies of guantification in the way that Wilson advocates, but that we 
also do so in a comprehensive fashion at the various points of consumption through the 
settlement hierarchy. Approaches which take account not only of the character and 
variability in consumption in the settlement context, but also of the individual categories of 
evidence which constitute our evidence of trade, will also encourage the development of 
more robust and relevant models of interpretation beyond reciprocity, redistribution, 
and marketing. And to address the guestion of 'what is the point?' with just one example: 
without rigorous classification and characterization of material and biological evidence 
linked with systematic guantitative approaches, we would not begin to understand the 
extent of the effort and energies involved in supplying the Roman army in the north- 
western provinces between the late first century BC and the mid-third century AD. 
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